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the daily receipts should be carefully guarded, by a rigid ticket system, and 
checks and balances, with reliable receiving oflBcers, faithfully accounting to 
the treasury ; and all the safeguards of duplicate daily returns and mani- 
fests, which the experience of the best organized companies has devised — 
avoiding, as far as practicable, all receipts in the form of way moneys or 
otherwise, which are not subject to any check, a written memorandum, by 
which the amount received can be tested. 

Ninth — An entire annihilation of the perquisite system, by which great 
impositions are practised, as well on the public as on the companies. Pas- 
sengers are often unjustly charged for accommodations to which they are 
entitled, by baggage men, porters, and local employees, and thousands are 
lost to the company by the transportation of packages, express freight, and 
even coin — sometin>es with their proprietors free, for large compensation 
never received by the company. 

The foregoing cursory suggestions, with many others of a like character 
which could be adduced, should impress upon the various railroad 
companies the importance of associating themselves for their mutual 
improvement and protection, by a comparison of their respective modes 
of business, and their practical results, with the view of attaining the 
greatest efBciency, safety,' economy and prosperity in our railroad 
operations; and thus, with a reasonable allowance for the imperfections 
and failures incident to all human systems, to deserve the approba- 
tion and support of the public, and to prove ourselves worthy of the respon- 
sible and complicated trusts committed to our charge. It is, tlerefore, 
desirable that this association, and all others similarly constituted, wherever 
convened, should endeavor to condense their joint improvements and suc- 
cessful experience for the common benefit of all railroad institutions, main- 
taining free and full communications respecting each other's afiairs and 
operations — thus fortifying the railroad system, and protecting our com- 
panies from frauds, oppression, extravagance and imposition. 

The representatives of the railroads now convened, it is believed, can 
profi^^bly bestow their attention on some of the subjects thus attempted, 
though very imperfectly shadowed forth, particularly the following : 

1. The best system of securing efficiency, and exemption from accidents 
on railroads. 

2. Discipline, economy, proper division of labor and duty, and minute 
and constant superintendence of every department of railroad business. 

3. Adequate remuneration for railroad service, by just compensation for 
the transportation of passengers and freight. 

4 The annihilation of all perquisites received by employees, of free 



tickets, and all other abuses which deprive companies of their rightful earn- 
ings, and much abate their revenues. 

5. Economy in fuel, by introducing coal and coke, and the construction 
of machines capable of being used for this purpose, and the diminution of 
oil, which has become a large item of expense. 

6. A general retrenchment and reform, that our railroads m&y be re- 
garded as permanent institutions, supporting and supported by the primary 
interests of society, and forming an important agency in carrying forward 
the destinies of our race, and in promoting the comfort and permanent wel- 
fare of mankind. 

The railroads of our country may be justly regarded as a great national 
system for developing the productive industry of the country, agricultural, 
mineral, manufacturing and commercial. Their comprehensive relations, 
and their social and moral bearings, demand for their management the 
highest intelligence, energy and integrity. The financial departments es- 
pecially should be protected by all the scrutiny, supervision and safeguards 
which prudence can devise. Undoubted competency and character should 
be possessed by those who are entrusted with the fiscal affairs, and the evi- 
dence of property and debt, especially that which represents the capital of 
the company, should be so authenticated and restrained as to leave no oppor- 
tunity for fabrication of the accounts, the certificates of stock, or the bonds, 
without being subject to a prompt and certain exposure; so that by disre- 
garding such details and multiplications of checks, the omission would en- 
sure a ready detection. Thus, the stupendous frauds which have lately 
produced such deep distrust will be prevented, and the great railroad sys- 
tem of this country beconle not only a conservator of the capital, but an 
exemplar to society, in the wisdom, virtue, energy and enterprise of its 
managers. I have not allowed myself to enlarge on a system so expansive 
and so expensive, so comprehensive and yet so costly, so vast and yet so 
minute. It is worthy of the most patient, deliberate and searching attention. 
Asking your indulgence for the time occupied in this brief summary of 
topics, deemed proper for the attention of railroad representatives, they are 
committed to the convention, with such other matters as any member may 
be disposed to introduce. 

At the close of the above address Mr. Ford offered 
the following resolutions : 

Beaolted^ That, in the opinion of this convention, the minimum charge for 
the transportation of passengers on railroads under ordinary circumstances, 
should not be less than three cents per mile. 



Besolved^ That the proper speed for running express trains, and the gen- 
eral effect of high speed upon raih*oads, he referred to a special committee, 
to report on the same. 

After some discussion, the above resolutions were 
adopted, and Messrs. Joel W. White, John B. Jer^ts 
and E. D. Morgan were appointed the committee es- 
tablished in the last one. 

The following resolution was then offered: 

BesoUed^ That it he recommended to raikoad companies to make a charge 
for haggage separate from that for the passengers when the haggage ex- 
ceeds fifty pounds in weight, with the view of discriminating in the charge 
for a passenger without or with extra haggage. 

There was some discussion upon this resolution, which 
was finally adopted. 

Mr. Bishop then proposed a resolution, offering a re- 
ward for an invention lessening the expense for fuel on 
railroads, or for the invention of any new motive power, 
and inviting all railroad companies in the United States 
to contribute for the raising a fund for this purpose. 

While this was under discussion, it was moved and 
carried that when this meeting adjourn, it adjourn to 
meet again on the 12th of December next, at 7 o'clock 
P. M., at the same place. 

Upon motion of Mr. Jebvis, it was resolved that 
a^committee of three be appointed to report at the 
next Ineeting upon a uniform system of granting free 
tickets. 

This resolution was carried, and Mr. Homer, Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. McCalltjm appointed a committee 
upon this subject. 

The last resolution, after further consideration, was 
annulled, and the last committee appointed discharged. 



Mr. Bishop then called again liis resolution in favor 
of some new invention, wliich was adopted, and a com- 
mittee of three — Messrs. White, Bishop and Hunt — 
appointed to carry out the suggestions of the resolu- 
tion. 

The following was then offered : 

Besolved^ That the propriety of memorializing the State Legislatures to 
adopt some wholesome laws fixing the highest rate of speed upon railroads, 
be referred to the committee already appointed on speed, by a previous 
resolution. 

The resolution was adopted without debate. 
The following resolution was then adopted : 

EesoUed, That the propriety of asking for legislative enactments in sup- 
port of the rules adopted by the railroad companies for the regulation of 
their operatives, in protecting persons and property transported in railroad 
trains, be referred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. Johnston, McCal- 
LUM and Sturges, who shall report at the adjourned meeting of the conven- 
tion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



ADJOURNED MEETING. 

The Convention met December 12th, 1854, pursuant 
to adjournment, at the Astor House, at 7 o'clock P. M. 
Present — 

Samuel Marsh, of the New York and Erie Railroad. 
, Harrison G. Dter and Peter T. Homer, of the New Haven Raikoad. 
Henry L. Blatcdford, of the Harlem Railroad. 
E. D. Morgan, of the Hudson River Railroad. 

George D. Phelps and George Bucklet, of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. 
Thomas Hopkinson, of the Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
R. L. BiGELOw, (superintendent,) of the Fitchburg Railroad. 
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John B. Jervis, of the Michigan, Southern and Northern Indiana Rail- 
road. 

D. S. Gregory, Adam Lee, J. P. Jackson, and John Griffith, of the 
New Jersey Railraad. 

Timothy Dwight, of the Naugatuck Railroad. 

G. W. Bentley, of the Worcester and Nashua Railroad. 

Charles Hunt, of the Housatonic Railroad. 

E. T. Hoyt, of the Danbury and NorwaJk Railroad. 

J. P. Jackson, of the New Jersey Railroad, presiding, and Henry S. 
Blatchford, of the Harlem Railroad, acting as Secretary. 

Horace Boardman, the patentee of the coal burning locomotive, was 
also present, being introduced by letter from Joel W. White, of the 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Company. 

A letter was received and read from Gordon L. 
Ford, Secretary, inclosing tlie minutes of the meeting 
lield on the 23d iilt.j extracted from the JVew Yorlc 
Express^ and apologizing for absence on account of 
detention by business at Newhojieton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were then read and 
confirmed, 

A communication was then- read from Joel W. 
White, of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, hav- 
ing reference to the "proper speed for running express 
trains; and the general effect of high speed upon rail- 
roads," recommending a limitation at 25 miles per 
hour, including stoppages as a measure of humanity 
and economy, being a saving of 33 per cent, in fuel 
and wear and tear, and recommending a monthly 
meeting of the Convention on the 2d Tuesday of each 
month. 

John B. Jervis, of the Michigan, Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad, then reported from the 
Committee on " speed." 



REPORT. 



The Committee, to whom the subject of the speed of trains on Railroads 
was referred, present the following Report. 

The material points in this question that affect the interest of Railroads 
are — 

1st. The expense of transportation. 

2d. The safety of persons connected with the train, as passengers and 
employees. 

3d. Regularity. 

As relates to the interest of Stockholders, all the three points are involved, 
and, in the discussion of the subject it will so appear ; but, as they have 
in some respects a distinct bearing, the Committee present them in detail. 

Railroads for general intercourse began to be introduced about twenty- 
seven years ago. In this country the early roads were, to a great extent, 
laid with a flat bar of iron on timber ; on these, and also on iron rails, not 
much was done in the way of express trains, as now run, until about ten 
years since. This remark is made to show that, until recently, experience 
had not demonstrated the effect of speed on Railroads in this country. In 
England, it is well known that express trains are more expensive than 
slower trains, and a higher charge is made to meet this expense ; and we 
know that they run, on the English roads, a smaller proportional number 
of express trains than is run on some of the principal roads in this country ; 
although the English roads are better fitted for high speed than ours. Our 
own experience, (though much less than that of England,) has shown to 
our most experienced Railroad managers that high speed is much more ex- 
pensive than slow speed, while we have not any very definite data to show 
what this difference is. It is the opinion of some very intelligent Railroad 
men in England, that even the high rate there charged for express passen- 
gers does not pay, and that the express trains are a charge, or tax, on other 
trains. 

On the opening of a new road, with rails and machinery all new, the 
effect of high speed will not for some time be fully apparent It requires 
time to develope the depreciation in rails and machinery, so as to render it 
sensible to observation. The iron rail has been, very generally, regarded 
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as a sort of indestructible material, and experience would be quick or slow 
to discover this error, according to the magnitude of the traflBc, and 
especially that of the weight and number of express trains. 

The effect of high speed is to increase the wear of all the machinery. 
This is rendered more severe by increasing the weight of the machinery on 
the rail. • The engine that is sufficient to take a train twenty miles per hour, 
must be nearly doubled in power to take the same train thirty miles per hour. 
In the opinion of experienced Railway men, it will require quite double 
power in the engine to secure this additional speed. To acquire speed for 
heavy trains we have carried engines from eight or ten tons up to twenty- 
five and thirty tons. The effect of rolling such heavy machines over rails 
has attracted the serious attention of our most experienced Railroad men. 
For a year or two, on a new road, as before observed, this may not appear 
so important, but if Railroads are to be regarded as an investment of 
property, and their maintenance duly considered as the basis of a regular 
income, it is indispensable to regard the effect of hi^h speed with the closest 
attention. 

The 3d item, that of regularity, enters materially into the general ex- 
penses of running trains. The high speed of express trains, on single track 
roads, is liable to detain other trains, especially freight trains. The higher 
the speed at which a train is run, the greater are its chances of accidental 
delays, with more or less delay to other trains ; keeping them longer on 
the road, and consequently increasing their expense. This bears particu- 
larly heavy on freight trains, that are usually required to keep out of the 
way, or off the time of passenger trains. If a train run at a moderate speed 
it can often make up for small delays, whereas at high speed, it usually has 
all it can do to maintain its regular time, and is quite unable to regain any 
time lost by delay ; and often the necessary consequence is, a failure to make 
its connection with the road that forms the extension of its route. In such 
cases the passengers must lie over till the next train, losing all the advan- 
tage of an express train, by perhaps a half an hour's delay in reaching its 
terminus. 

The question of safety, as before observed, affects the expense of trains. 
The Conmaittee would not put the pecuniary interest of Stockholders before 
the suffering of persons that happens by injuries received in Railroad acci- 
dents, but are now considering the interest of the former, and will notice 
the latter hereafter. The heavy damages to machinery, and payments for 
personal injury, that fall on Railroad proprietors, in consequence of accidents 
are serious branches of expenditure, and for which the proprietors obtain 
no sympathy ; although these arise from a desire to furnish to the public 
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the most rapid conveyance. A large number of men, in different capacities, 
are required to conduct a Railroad ; and, though the proprietors are stimu- 
lated by the strongest motives of interest, to employ only such as are com- 
petent and trustworthy, they cannot always know the men they have — they 
must take the best that can be had, and no doubt are often deceived. Again, 
men accustomed every day to a certain routine in which danger to them- 
selves as well as to others is involved in any act of negligence, come to be 
thoughtless of the danger, and hence it often happens that after conducting 
themselves with great caution for a time, and obtaining a high standing 
with the managers, to whom they are responsible, they commit some 
neglect, or blunder, causing serious damage to the proprietors, and perhaps 
loss of hfe or limb to themselves. So far as is known to your Committee^ 
Raihroad managers are very solicitous to obtain reliable men ; but the evils 
of indiscretion are too deeply seated to be wholly removed or guarded 
against — at least no Railroad managers have thus far been able to effect it. 
If, however, it cannot be wholly eradicated, unceasing effort should not be 
wanting to reduce it to the smallest limit It does not need discussion to 
illustrate the principle, that there are more chances of accident to trains at 
high than at low speed. It has been stated, we understand, from high Rail- 
road authority, that an accident arresting a train running one hundred 
miles per hour, is no worse, or produces no greater danger to property and 
life, than if running thirty miles per hour ; and it is believed something of 
this idea has been entertained by the public. It is difficult to understand 
how such a fallacy could have got possession of a mind accustomed to 
judge of mechanical action. There is not time now to discuss this question 
fully ; but the increased ratio of injury to persons, (as shown by statistics 
of passenger traffic,) that has kept pace with increased speed is conclusive 
on this point ; and, if there ever could be a doubt, it is no longer so, that 
increase of speed must be attended with increased danger. 

It will be urged, perhaps, that Railroad managers owe a duty to the pub- 
lic, and the public expect rapid travelling. This is not denied as a general 
proposition. The public call for rapid and safe travelling, to obtain which, 
it is reasonable to suppose they intend to pay the cost. A Railroad is an 
expensive improvement to make, and to operate ; and those that make them 
can only be expected to do it for a compensation sufficient for the outlay. 
If this inducement be not held out. Railroads will not be made, and, of 
course, the public cannot have the benefit of their use. It may be perti- 
nently asked, why should the public demand a high speed, while they com- 
pel the Railroads to take all the risks incident to such speed? In many 
cases Railroads are restricted as to the rate of charges, but not to the rate 
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of speed. If the limit of charges will not compensate for a rate of speed 
over twenty-five miles per hour, then they should not run thirty miles per 
hour ; nor have the public any right to expect it without extra charge. It 
may be remarked that it often happens, the public do not gain so much from 
express trains, as appears from the tune card. As before observed, express 
trains often miss their connections, and the traveller is compelled to wait 
over for the next train. This view is particularly important in long journeys, 
where the route passes over several different roads. In such cases it is, no 
doubt, better for the public, as well as the Railroad, that the time, should be 
fiuch, that it can always be made, unless serious delays are experienced. 
This will make the average journey less, than if the time is so close to the 
capacity of running, that a trifling delay will defeat the connections. There 
is, therefore, a speed that on the average, best secures all interests, and 
which is less than that which may be attained when no impediment occurs, 
and has at the same time greater safety to life and limb, as well as to 
property. 

The safety to the passenger is, personally far more important than the 
pecuniary loss to the Railroad proprietors, and, it will be said, the passenger, 
in many cases, is willing to take the risk ; but, will it be expected the damage 
for the same, if any occur, will be borne by the Railroad ? It is known the 
proprietors are not liable unless it appear there has been negligence on the 
part of their men ; but, such negligence may, and generally does 
occur, notwithstanding every effort had been made on the part of 
the proprietors to guard against it; and they are moreover subject to the 
most unfavorable construction that can be given, and often compelled to pay 
when no real negligence has occurred from their action. The facility of 
obtaining judicial verdicts against Railroad Companies has become pro- 
verbial ; and, whether justly or not, the expense must be a charge on the 
Railroad, and provided for out of its income. It therefore follows that the 
risk of accident falls on the Railroad proprietors in most cases, and is neces- 
sary to be taken into account in determining the expense of the speed it is 
designed to run. 

The question naturally occurs ; what rate of speed should be adopted ? 
It is hardly possible to give such an answer as will be of general application. 
Different roads will be surrounded by different circumstances, and their 
policy must be moulded accordingly. Some roads will require one, and 
others two or more, express trains per day. Express trains should not, 
in general, do local business ; they should be devoted as much as possible 
to through business. It is material whether the road have a single or 
double track — also, as to the character and extent of its grades and curves — 
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and whether it has a large or small amount of freight traffic. For the most 
part we have only single tracks. 

It is regarded as very important that express trains make as few stops as 
possible, and that, during such stops, the Arrangements for obtainining a 
supply of water and fuel be such a« to give the least delay practicable. The 
same remark applies to local trains. Their stops are necessarily more 
frequent, and many of them when the only object is to let off and take on 
passengers ; with proper regulations for promptnees in this, much time is 
saved and the train will make its time at a lower running speed, which is 
material to its economy ; for, if time be wasted at the station, and then 
made up by higher speed, it may attain, what we often see, as high running 
speed, as an express train, that has mueh less time to run, a result which 
should not be tolerated by any Raikoad managers ; for, in all trains, both 
passenger and freight, economy is on the side of low speed, (within reason- 
able limits,) provided the requirements of the traffic will admit of it 

Returning to our question : — It is believed that very few Railroads in this 
country can obtain a compensation for a higher speed for express trains 
than twenty-five miles per hour, including stops — or twenty miles per hour 
for local trains, including stops, on single track roads, having the usual pro- 
portion of freight traffic. If this speed is increased, it will involve more ex- 
pense and less certainty in the connection with other roads which form an 
extension of the route, and a higher rate must be charged to meet the extra 
expense. 

As before observed, there are so many circumstances which aflfect the 
economy of transporting passengers on Railroads, that the Committee have 
not been able to arrive at any rule of general application ; and the rule of 
speed, above stated, has been based on rates most generally adopted, vary- 
ing not far from three cents per mile — which is a low general rule — and 
especially so, if trains average light, or run very unequally in the weight 
carried. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that the public have been accustomed to a 
higher rate of speed and will not submit to the rule. The reply is, that a 
higher speed will be adopted by the Railroads, provided a suitable com- 
pensation is made ; without this it is not reasonable to demand it A Rail- 
road constructed through a district that has not navigation to aid its 
commerce, increases the value of the district from three to five times the 
anount of the interest received by the proprietors of the Railroad, who ap- 
propriate their own means for its construction : and hence it is only just 
that they acquure revenue sufficient to afibrd reasonable compensation for 
their expenditure. The depressed condition of Railroad securities, is 
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evidence that the outlay is not paid for. It may be said they are not 
well managed. This may be true in some cases ; but the same may be said 
of any other business ; and it is not admissible that men holding this sort 
of property are not as careful of their interests as others. Aside from the 
considerations that have been urged, the enhanced rate of wages and sup- 
plies for operating Railroads, within the last two years, has increased the 
operating expenses fiill twenty-five per cent, and yet we do not learn of 
any such increase in the rate of charges. 

The public have no right to expect the benefits of railroads unless they 
pay for them ; they are as much concerned to maintain them as the propri- 
etors are, and the latter will not maintain them unless they obtain a fair re- 
muneration for the business they do. The proprietors in deciding to make 
a railroad, must see to it that there is a traffic sufficient to sustain them ; 
and if they find that traffic, or so much as they do find, they are entitled to 
tax it so far as to produce a fair remuneration. It is sometimes supposed 
that as they have an act of incorporation, they are to regard the public in- 
terest and neglect their own. Of what value would be an act of incorpora- 
tion, if the parties expending their means under it, were to get nothing, or 
an inadequate compensation ? A cart load of such " acts" would be value- 
less. But, aside from all prejudice or narrow views, this is a question of 
vast importance, and in its right and equitable consideration the public are 
no less interested than the proprietors, that the latter should be fairly remu- 
nerated. The " railway is an era in the affairs of mankind." In its con- 
struction and maintenance the public have a vast interest, far beyond that 
of the proprietors whose means are indispensable for its constiniction. As 
an evidence of this, look at the towns and villages that have no railroad 
through them, and contrast them with those at a distance of from five to 
twenty miles with railroads at their doors, and which, a few years since, 
were no more important It is therefore quite as important to the public 
interest as it is just to the proprietors, that a fair remuneration should be 
made for the outlay of capital involved in the construction of a railroad. 

The merchant said " he could buy plenty of goods and sell them, if he 
had plenty of money, but to buy and sell and make a profit on the trade, 
was not so easily done." The same may be said of the railroad making, 
and the present state of this kind of property in the market, indicates that 
the profit is not so easily made. The truth is, too much has been conceded 
to low charges and public accommodation ; and experience demands that 
railroad managers should carefully revise, as experience dictates ; and, while 
they discharge faithfully their duty to the public, see that they obtain for 
the proprietors a fair remuneration for the work they do. The details of 
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these revisions must necessarily be left to the managers of each line, who 
only can be supposed familiar with the varied interests of the traffic they 
conduct Lines holding positions of rivalry should agree on such basis as 
will leave each the proper enjoyment of its facilities, and reasonable com- 
pensation for their respective traffic, avoiding the worse than useless expense 
involved by conducting a rivalry that cannot fail to produce damage to both. 
Rival lines are the bane of raikoad interests, and especially so if they con- 
flict in local traffic, and capitalists who go into them are entitled to lose their 
expenditure. But lines that have a reasonable amount of local traffic to 
support them, and only compete for a portion of that which is common to 
both, will act wisely to arrange this so as to avoid all unnecessary expenses, 
and obtain fair compensation for that which is general. 

In regard to legal restriction on speed, the committee do not perceive that 
trains could well be regulated in this way : circumstances must vary so as 
to render it difficult to fix the limit. 

In conclusion, the committee respectfully recommend the subject in al 
its bearings to railroad managers, as one that is of great importance to the 
proprietors of their respective roads and to the public. As before observed, 
each railroad will have peculiarities that must govern its interest 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) JOHN B. JERVIS, 

E. D. MORGAN, 
JOEL W. WHITE. 



Thomas Hopkinson, Esq., of the Boston & Worcester 
Eailroad, then addressed the convention. He thought 
the running speed on railroads to be a subject of vast 
importance. He agreed with the committee as to the 
inexpediency of asking for legislative aid to limit the 
times of trains, as the diflferent circumstances in which 
different lines are placed, precluded all idea of a speci- 
fic arrangement; and he thought it a bad policy to be 
bringing to bear directly on railroad corporations so 
much of the kind attention of legislators. He thought 
it would be also inexpedient, because of the difficulty 
of obtaining any united and uniform laws in the various 
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States through which some railroads run. It is 
also unwise, because it would render companies liable 
to penalties, where the running time might be greater, 
as in the case of a straight line and easy grade, where 
it was perfectly safe to run swiftly, while much time' 
could not but be lost on curved lines, and populated 
towns, so that if the legislature should limit the speed 
to twenty-five or thirty miles, the running time would 
need to be considerably under that on intricate roads 
from such losses. He was sorry that no resolution had 
been offered for adoption by the committee, but to 
carry out the intention of the report, he would move 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

" That this meeting recommend the adoption of higher rates of &re on 
express passenger trains, corresponding in sOme degree to the increased 
cost of such trains ; and that while the amount of additional charge might 
reasonably vary according to the degree of speed adopted, and accommoda- 
tions and benefits aflforded, we consider twenty or twenty-five per cent a 
reasonable advance for express over accommodation trains, as generally run 
in this country." 

Peter T. Homer, of the New York and New Haven 
Company, thought the resolution too indefinite. He 
considered that on some lines the running expenses 
were hardly greater in running an express than an ac- 
commodation train ; but he allowed that the wear and 
tear is greater. He thought that the gradation of 
price at three cents per mile for travel on ordinary 
trains would be a very objectionable rule, at least where 
there was a water route to compete with the railroad. 
He would rather reduce the speed, and save in expen- 
diture, than increase the fare. 

John B. Jervis explained, that the committee had 
proceeded about their business with the idea of pro- 
posing a compensating speed of travel. 
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Thomas Hopkikson brouglit forward the resolution 
to supply a vacuum in tlie report, and to elicit tlie 
opinion of those present. It could not be expected of 
tHs convention to make any resolutions jof a definite 
character, inasmuch as each of the Boards of Directors 
of the many railroads are in no way bound to the deci- 
sion of the convention. He thought the limitation of 
express trains to twenty-five miles per hour erroneous. 

George D. Phelps, of the Delaware and Lackawanna 
Western Railroad, mentioned a loss which seemed to 
be overlooked by running express trains — the loss of 
passengers at way stations — he thought this should be 
made up by a difference of fares. He thought that the 
public, gaining so nwnch time by express trains, would 
have no objection to pay a little more. He was there- 
fore desirous to see more prominent allusion to the ac- 
commodation of the public. 

Thomas Hopxmsoisr had thought- iSiat idea embodied 
in the resolution, but he would amend his resolution by 
the interlineation of the words " and benefits," which 
he thought would be sufficiently expressive. 

The question being then put, the resolution, aa 
amended, was adopted. 

The committee on the Cheapening of Fuel for Bail- 
roads then reported progress, by Chables Hunt, of the 
Housatonic Railroad. 

A certificate from Joel W. White, of the Norwich 
and Worcester, to Hoeace Boardman, was presented 
and read, as follows : 

" This may certify that your * coal burner,' called the * Nebraska,' has 
beei; running on the road of this company to the extent of five thousand 
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two hundred aud eighty miles. The following is the relative expense of 
fuel, between coal and wood : The cost of wood per mile on the line of thi& 
road, at the average cost of $4 per cord, is 14 1-2 cents per mile, being on 
5,280 miles, $765 60. 

"Expense for bituminous coal per ton, (2,000,) at $6 50, cost per mile 
11 1-lOth cents, on 5,280 miles, $586 08 ; difference $179 52 net saving on 
5,280 miles ; making a net saving of 8 4-10 cents per mile, which, on the 
ordinary year's running an engine of 80,000 miles, would make a saving of 
of $1020 per year. The above estimates are made upon the actual cost of 
fuel the past year. 

"The construction of your ^gine in bumhig bituminous coal, I am con- 
fident is of the most improved form to generate steam, at the same time 
avoid all inconvenience from smoke, which has been so far perfected, as to 
be less inconvenient to the passengers than the burning of wood. 

" To the before mentioned might be added a saving of expense in help at 
the stations in wooding up, and avoiding the expense of wood-sheds ; also, 
avoiding the hazard of fire on the line of the road, equal in amount by the 
sum of $300 to each engine per year. 

"Tour engine has performed with peifect satisfaction both on passenger 
and freight trains, generating steam with facility and a readiness to be al- 
ways prepared for action." 

A communication from tlie President of the Harlem 
Railroad was then presented and read, as bearing upon 
the duties of the committee appointed at the suggestion 
of Mr. MoCallum, at the last meeting, none of that 
committee being present to caU for legislation to en- 
force observance of rules by the employees of railroads ; 
recommending the appointment of a committee to fully 
investigate and report on the matter, and proposing 
for adoption a resolution calling for punishment; ac- 
cordingly, it was then 

JSesohedf That this communication be referred to the committee appointed 
at the last meeting on the subject referred to, and that that committee be 
requested to recommend such new or modified laws as, in their opinions, 
shall be best calculated to accomplish the objects in question, and that 
Messrs. Dteb and Hopkinson be added to that committee. 
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The President tlien read tlie following communica- 
tion relative to tlie transfer of stock and tlie preven- 
tion of fraud: 

New Jebset Railroad Office, ) 
New York, Dec. 1, 1864. f 

J. P. Jackson, Esq., Vice President, Ac : 

Dear Sir — In accordance with your suggestions, I proceed to furnish 
you with my views of the manner of keeping the stock accounts of our own 
and other companies, with reference to insuring perfect accuracy, combined 
with convenience and the greatest security .against frauds. 

To draft a code of rules for the transferring of stock, the issuing and can- 
celling of certificates, that possess the merit of applicability to all companies 
alike, and equally convenient and safe for all, I do not consider possible. 
From long acquaintance with the usages of different incorporations in New 
York, and the varied circumstances to which such a code would have to 
conform, I regard it as certain that so many and great modifications would 
be reqired in any plan to adapt it to different institutions, that the most ef- 
fectual mode to secure accuracy, and secure the other advantages desired, 
is for each company to devise for itself such rules as are best suited to its 
chamcter, the position of its stock in monetary circles, and the number of 
the transactions daily occurring therein. There are, of courso, certain gen- 
eral principles which must find a place in every system, but the detaUs 
must and do vary materially m different companies. 

A general office for transferring stocks has been proposed in some quar- 
ters, and, so far as mere convenience is concerned, it would undoubtedly 
prove advantageous ; but no greater security, if as great, would attend its 
establishment than may be obtained by the separate action of each institu- 
tion ; and, in fiict, it would in no small degree complicate what is now per- 
fectly simple. 

It is due to all stockholders that every facility should be afforded them 
to transfer their stock, obtain and exchange their certificates, avoiding all 
vexatious or unnecessary delays ; and with that view it has always given 
me pleasure to allow of transfers and to issue certificates of our own stock 
at all hours allotted to business, although in many institutions transfers are 
allowed only within certain hours, and certificates not issued until the day 
after such transfers — regulations which, although adopted fbr the sake of 
greater convenience to the transfer officers, and with reference to the addi- 
tional safety presumed to be thereby secured, are necessarily annoying. 
Another regulation of the same character exists in some institutions, 
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which allows only one transfer of the same stock on the same day; but the 
necessities of the public have caused this to be virtually violated, by having 
the changes between parties during the day, approved in the margin only, 
until at the close of business the transfer is filled up with the name of the 
last recipient. This, instead of insuring accuracy requires additional care, 
and greater safeguards against errors. 

A mode of transferring original certificates, by endorsement, certified by 
the transfer oflScer, in addition to the transfer on the books of the company, 
has, at times, has, prevailed in some institutions ; but, while it has some ad- 
vantages, it has some inconveniences, which would effectually exclude it 
from adoption by any company likely to have numerous transactions in its 
stock. 

The stock accounts, ledgers, transfer and certificate books of the New 
Jersey Railroad, are, as you know, kept by me, in person, as secretary. 
The certificates, after being filled up, and signed by me, are presented to 
the treasurer for his signature, who, as well as each director, has unrestricted 
access at all times to both transfer and certificate books, and are regularly 
recorded in connection with the account of each stockholder, and when cer- 
tificates are surrendered, they are immediately destroyed, by having the 
signatures erased, and are then filed away in the order of their surrender. 
Three times a year — twice for dividends and once for the election of direc- 
tors — a balance sheet of the ledger is made out, being subject at each time 
to ihe examination of all stockholders, so that any discrepancy cannot &il 
to be discovered ; and as all the books are at the main office of the company, 
subject at any time to the inspection of the superior officers and the Board 
of Directors, there is little room for any fraudulent practices, unless carried 
on by such collusion as would be scarcely practicable. 

It must be borne in mind that the frauds which have been perpetrated by 
the issue of certificates of stock, where the transactions have not been con- 
nived at by the directors of the company, have, with one exception, (the 
Phenix Mining Company,) all occurred through the facilities afforded by 
requiring them to be signed only by a transfer agent, or, what is equivalent 
thereto, by having them signed in blank ready for the signature of the 
issuing officer ; in both cases the stock ledgers being exclusively under the 
control of the parties concerned in the fraud, either being kept by them- 
selves, or by clerks authorized by them, and not responsible to the com- 
panies involved. And it may here be remarked that the practice of signing 
certificates in blank, is the natural result of too great a multiplication of 
signatures, and it is doubted if any additional security can readily be attained- 
in that way. 
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In the case of the New Haven Railroad furthei: facilities were afforded, or 
rather, there was less danger of discovery, from the fact that the company- 
were not paying dividends, so that the balance sheets of the stock ledger 
were not tested, if, indeed, they were made out ; and although the stock- 
holders of the Harlem Railroad (I do not know but that it may have been 
the case in the New Haven also,) held an election for directors with a list 
before them of those holding stock, with their respective quantities, boldly 
presented by the porpretator of the fraud on that company, yet by not add- 
ing the columns, or by incorrect footings, he succeeded in passing that or- 
deal, (if it could so be called, when the neglect ef the inspectors is considered) 
it is scarcely possible that a fraud of the kind of any magnitude could be 
carried through the payment af a dividend in any company without collusion 
between the keeper of the stock ledger and its treasurer. To presume it 
practicable involves the violent supi)osition that all the holders of the spu- 
rious stock would refrain from calling for dividends. This consideration 
should tend to inspire confidence in the correctness of the stock accounts of 
such companies as are regularly paying dividends; for two officers, each 
independent of the other, and responsible only to the Board of Directors, 
would find too many dangers attendant upon the devi.;ing aud carrying out 
of a scheme of any magnitude, to engage in it unless upheld by a Board of 
Directors who were themselves delinquents. 

I do not think that any plan for conducting the stork department of our 
business could be devised, offering greater security against fraud, than that 
now pursued, although some companies might find othere equally as conve- 
nient It is simple, and the simpler the plan the less likely are errors to 
occur. It has worked well, and its success in practical operation should 
recommend it, and examinations by the Board of Directors at irregular 
periods, requiring only a few hours each time, render it almost impossible 
that the New Jersey Railroad should ever suffer from the misconduct in 
office of its secretary or transfer clerks, should the company ever be so un- 
fortunate as to have in those stations persons of a character to be tempted 
into a trial. I would be pleased, however, to adopt any alterations the 
Board of Directors may deem advisable. 

Very respectfully, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. A. WHITEHEAD. 
Secretary New Jersey Railroad. 

The President suggested the propriety of referring 
the cijinmunication to a committee for investigation. 
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Peter T. Homer favored tlie suggestion. 

Several gentlemen then spoke of a means of preven- 
tion of fraud, wlien, on motion of Harrison Gr. Dyer, 
it was 

Besohed, That Messrs. Homeb, Dteb and Phcenix be appointed a com- 
mittee, to whom shall be referred the above communication on the subject 
of safety in the transfer of certificates of stock, to report at a foture meeting. 

John B. Jervis then spoke with reference to a per- 
manent organization, and was followed on tlie same 
subject by George D. Phelps, Thomas Hopkinson and 
D. S. Gregory. After which, Mr. Jervis proposed, 
"That when the Convention adjourn, it adjourn to 
meet on January 12th, at seven o'clock, at the Astor 
House." 

Thomas Hopkinson then moved that " the President 
and Messrs. Jervis and Marsh be appointed a commit- 
tee to report at the next meeting respecting a perma- 
nent organization." Which resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

An invitation from Mr. Nott of the Novelty Works, 
was then read, to inspect a " cloud" engine, calculated 
to save forty per cent, of fuel. Which invitation was 
accepted for twelve o'clock this day. 

Henry S. Blatchford then moved "That a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Chair to report to the next 
meeting the views of the railroad and ship owners, and 
the Commissioners of Emigration, in regard to the 
transportation of immigrants from point to point." 

Messrs. Jokes, Jervis and Hopkinson spoke on the 
resolution, which waa ultimately adopted. 

The Chair then appointed Henry S. Blatchford 
and H. Southmayd as the committee. 
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Mr. WmsLOw, of the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad, then made some explanation relative to the 
working of Boardman's " coal-burner" engine ; after 
which the Convention adjourned. 



An ftdjourned meeting of the Railroad Convention was held last evening 
at the Astor House, but in consequence of some misunderstanding as to 
time, very few members were present, and but little business was trans- 
acted. An invitation was received to attend the testing of "Creamer^s 
Brake Operator," on the 18th inst A model of the new brake was ex- 
hibited; also, a patent switch, which attracted consideroble attention. The 
following resolution was offered and adopted : 

Besclvedt That, as a misunderstandiDg has arisen as to the time and pUce of this ad- 
journed meeting, the Convention do further adjourn to Tuesday evening next, the 
16th insi, at 7 o'clock P. M., in Room No. 41 Astor House, New York, at which time 
and place a general attendance is requested. 

There were present, this evening, ift. J. P. Jackson, President of the New 
Jersey Railroad and Transportation Company ; Mr. J. I. Blair, of Lacka- 
wanna Railroad ; Mr. Sykes, Superintendent of the Hudson River Railroad ; 
Mr. Hurd, Vice-President of the Hudson River Railroad; Mr. H. S. Blatch- 
ford, of the Harlem Railroad ; Mr. S. Marsh, of the Erie Railroad; Mr. W. 
E. Warren, of the Delaware and Lackawanna. 



ADJOURNED MEETING. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the members of the Grene- 
ral Bailroad Convention again assembled, on the 17th 
of January, 1855, at the Astor House. There were 
about thirty gentlemen present; among them : 

Mir. Jackson, Vice-President of the New Jersey Transportation Company, 
who presided. 

J. R JiBYiSy President of the Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
Railroad. 
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f, H. S. Blatchfobd, Vice-President of the Harlem Railroad. 

J. L. Slemmer, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

H. S. Dyer, of the New Haven Railroad. 

P. T. Homer, of the New Haven Railroad. 

James H. Hoyt, Superintendent of the New Haven Railroad. 

Samuel Marsh, Vice-President of the New York and Erie Railroad. 

J. P. Phoenix, Vice-President of the New Jersey Railroad and Transpor- 
tation Company. 

Philo F. Huhp, Vice-President of the Hudson River Railroad. 

M. L. Sykes, of Hudson River Railroad. 

Further time was granted the committee appointed 
at the last meeting, to consider and suggest the best 
means of securing safety in the transfer of stock. 

Mr. Jbrvis presented a report of the committee to 
whom was entrusted the preparing of a plan for the 
permanent organization of the Association. The re- 
port was as follows : 

articles op^assooiation. 

The object of this Railroad Convention is the promotion of the interests 
of the Railroad Corporations represented therein, by giving to each the ex- 
perience of all, prepared and digested by the combined council of their re- 
presentatives. 

The proper subjects for the consideration of the Convention are, the con- 
struction of railroads, of the cars, engines and machinery used thereon, car 
and engine houses, and the rules and regulations proper for the government 
of the same, to the end that the greatest economy and safety may be secured 
the public and the companies, and that every possible convenience and com- 
fort be afforded to the public, and that the shareholders may receive a just 
revenue on their investments, (embracing particularly the following) : 

L The best system of securing efficiency and exemption from accidents 
on railroads. 

n. Discipline, economy, proper division of labor and duty, and minute 
and constant superintendence of every department of railroad business. 

in. Adequate remuneration for railroad service, by a just compensation 
for the transportation of passengers and freight 

rV. The annihilation of all perquisites received by employees, and all 
other abuses, which deprive companies of their rightful earnings, and much 
abate their revenues. 
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y. Economy in fuel, by introducing coal and coke, and the construction 
of machines capable of being used for this purpose, and a diminution in the 
use of oil, which has become a large item of expense. 

VL A general retrenchment and reform, that our railroads may be re- 
garded as permanent institutions, supporting and supported by, the primary 
interests of society, and forming an important agency in carrying forward 
the destinies of our race, and in promoting the comfort and permanent wel- 
fiure of mankind. 

The Companies here represented are not legally bound by the determina- 
tion of the Convention, they being merely advisory. The character of its 
deliberations, however, and their results, will doubtless commend themselves 
to the consideration of the several Corporations ; and upon liberal, enlarged 
and extended views of our railroad operations, be acquiesced in. 

The Railroad Convention shall consist of delegates from any railroad cor- 
poration of the United States and North America, connecting wiji railroads 
in the United States, including the Panama railroads, to be appointed by 
the Directors of the several railroad corporations. 

The officers of the Convention shall be a President, six Vice-Presidents, a 
a Secretary and Assistant Secretary, to be chosen annually. The Secretary 
to act as Treasurer. 

The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice Presidents, shall preside 
in the Convention, and govern its proceedings by the ordinary rules of par- 
liamentary assemblies. 

The Secretary shall keep record and certify the proceedings of the Oon- 
yentions, and prepare for publication such parts thereof as the Convention 
may direct 

A Standing Committee shall be appointed by the President, to whom shall 
be referred all subjects which any member of the Convention may desire to 
have acted on, and that this committee shall have power to assign the pre- 
paration of reports, or any matter they may think proper to any member of 
the Convention, and generally to originate the subjects for discussion and 
action, and to this end they shall receive at any time any communication on 
the subject pertaining to railroads, which may be deemed of sufficient in- 
terest to be presented for examination and consideration, nut interfering, 
however, with the introduction and consideration of any business of the 
meetings of the Association. 

The expenses of the Convention shall be assessed by the Treasurer, under 
the advice of the President and Vice-Presidents, upon the several delega- 
tions, who shall pay the same to the Secretary. 

The Convention shall meet on the second Tuesday in April, at the Astor 
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House, and every Convention shall fix upon the precise time and place of 
meeting of the next Convention ; and in default thereof, the same shall be 
called by the President, or two Vice-Presidents of the last Convention, at 
their discretion, by circulars, under their signature, addressed to the several 
Corporations, their Presidents or Superintendents. 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 

The Convention then resolved to go into an election 
for permanent officers. 

Messrs. Phgenix, Marsh, Jervis, Blatchford and 
HuRD were appointed a committee to make nomina- 
tions. 

The Chairman suggested to the committee the name 
of Mr. Jervis for the office of President. 

The Comraittte then retired, and after a brief ab- 
sence returned, and presented the following ticket for 
the consideration of the Convention : 

FreHdent — John P. Jackson, Vice-President of the New Jersey Railroad 
and Transportation Company. 

Vice-Presidents — John B. Jebyis, President of the Northern Indiana and 
Michigan Southern Raih:oad; C. F. Pond, President of the Hartford, New 
Haven and Springfield Railroad; Thos. Hopkinson, President of the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad ; Samuel Mabsh, Vice-President of the New 
York and Erie Railroad ; William S. Harbison, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad ; and Samuel L'Hommideu, President of the Hamilton and Dayton 
RaOroad. 

iSJwjTdtory— Henbt S. Blatchfokd, Vice-President of the Harlem Rail- 
road. 

Assistant Secretary — ^William D. Bishop, Superintendent of the Nauga- 
tuck RaihtMid. 

Mr. Jackson at first declined the nomination for Pre- 
sident in favor of Mr. Jervis. 

Mr. Jervis, however, expressed his desire that Mr. 
Jackson should consent to his name being used. He 
hoped the proceedings would not be thus embarrassed. * 

Mr. Jackson withdrew his objection. 
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The nominations as above were then all agreed to, 
and the committee discharged. 

The President then named the following, as the com- 
mittee to prepare for, and suggest business to, the next 
Convention : 

John B. Jebyis, of the Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan Railroad ; 
Peter T. Homer, of the New Haven Raikoad ; D. 0. McCallum, of the New 
York and Erie Raibroad ; John F. Johnston, of the Central RaUroad of New 
Jersey; and PhiLO Hurd, of the Hudson River Railroad. 

PHYSICIANS FOR RAILROADS. 

The following communication waa then read, from 
J. McNuLTY, M. D. "* 

Mr. H. S. Blatchford, Secretary of Railroad Council : 

Dear Sir — I have been for some time impressed with the idea that by 
having a competent medical officer attached to the railroad companies, a 
large sum of money could be saved, in the way of fees and damages, in 
cases of injuries received by accidents on the railroads, in the following 
way: 

1st By personally attending all the injured persons when an accident 
occurs. 

2d. By giving correct information to the company as to the character of 
the injuries received, whether serious or slight 

8d. The majority of injured persons estimate their injuries by the scale of 
their medical attendant ; and, 

4th. The public would regard it as a hiunane and creditable arrangement 

As to the first reason, you can better judge than myself the amount paid 
annually by each road, directly or indirectly, for medical attendance on in- 
jured persons. Secondly, it is fully believed that many persons not injured, 
or but slightly so, often obtain large sums of money from railroad compa- 
nies, while in other cases companies stand law suits rather than pay the de- 
mands of injured persons, believing them to have been slight ; but when the 
cases come to be examined it is found the person was seriously injured, and 
ft jury give larger damages than they previously demanded, with costs, &c. 
This could be, in a great measure, avoided, by a competent physician exam- 
ining all cases and giving an accurate report to the company. Thirdly, we 
know how great is the influence of the physician with his patient, obtained 
by prompt and kind treatment, and human nature is about the same whether 
in a physician or a soldier ; we all wish persons to get a full appreciation of 
our services, and the temptation is great for the physician (getting an acci- 
dental case, and knowing the raibroad company has to pay the bill,) to make 
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the most of his case, and to give the patient an exaggerated idea of the in- 
jury, causing him to make exaggerated demands of the company. This 
abuse could be remedied, and still act with strict justice and honor, by the 
physician whose interests were identified with the company ; and the patient 
would also be the gainer by the same interest, which would prompt as rapid 
a cure as possible. One physician could medically superintend all the rail- 
roads running out of New York, and with perhaps two assistants, attend all 
the cases connected with railroads within three hundred miles of the 
city. The offset to this plan is the cost, which would be about $4,000 to 
$5,000 per year to the chief medical man, and from $2,000 to $2,500 each 
for the assistants, which, divided among the roads, would be but a small 
affair. A person to fill the oflSce properly could not attend any other prac- 
tice ; his time would be wholly taken up in the companies' service; and he 
should be a gentleman of medical character, to be any service in a judicial 
point of view; and such a person would not probably give his services for 
less. His assistants should also be men in whom he could fully rely. 

My impression is, that under some such an arrangement the past year, 
railroad companies would have saved a large amount of money. 
I am, yours, respectfully, 

J. McNTJLTY, M. D. 

Astor House, New York, Jan. 8th, 1855. 

The proposition did not meet with favor, and it was 
referred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. Blatch- 
FORD, Dykes and GtAddis. 

WHAT THE CONVENTION HAS DONE. 

A resolution was adopted that the proceedings of the 
Convention should be published in pamphlet form un- 
der the direction of the Company. Each delegate con- 
tributed $2 to bear expenses. 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows : 

This Gonyention have now brought to a conclusion several important 
matterB which have engaged their careful consideration, and have formed a 
new organization for continuing their counsels and care of similar subjects 
of deep interest to the public and railroad proprietors. 

The great object of these meetings has been to secure, by our combined 
experience, economy and safety to the public in the use of railroads, con- 
sistently with their greatest convenience and comfort, and a &ir remunera- 
tion to stockholders. 

The able and extended reports and discussions on these subjects by the 



